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Facts About the Palatinate 


The British Government recently sent Mr. Clive, its 
Consul General at Munich, to investigate conditions in 
the Palatinate. Mr. Clive’s conclusions were sum- 
marized in a telegram which was read before the House 
of Commons. The telegram embodied the following: 


1. The overwhelming mass of the population are 
opposed to autonomous government. 

2. This Government could never have come into 
existence without French support, and would im- 
mediately be driven out if French support were with- 
drawn. 

3. On the admission of Bley, the nominal head of 
the Government, 75 per cent of the Separatists came 
from outside the Palatinate. These unquestionably in- 
clude a large element of ex-criminals and men entirely 
inexperienced in government. 

4. The Catholic and Protestant Churches and the 
official classes and a majority in the large towns reject 
the idea of any separation from Bavaria. 

5. A considerable element, while indifferent to the 
question of separation from Bavaria, are opposed to 
separation from the Reich. 

6. There is also a feeling amongst certain classes, 
especially peasants and Socialist workmen, in favour 
of Rhineland State including the Palatinate politically 
independent but economically bound to the Reich. 
These people fear the militarist policy of Berlin and 
Munich. 

7. Amongst peasant and working class there is a 
strong feeling of war-weariness and peace at any price. 

8. The “decoration of loyalty” (to the Separatist 
Government) was rejected in all sections. The sig- 
natories were confined to peasant proprietor mayors of 
communes, many of whom signed originally without 
consulting their Council and have now recalled their 
adherence. The Palatinate peasants in general are in- 
different to politics, and only want to live in peace, with 
no risk of expulsion. These people would, I believe, 
sign any declaration from any government in order to 
be left in peace, and signatures obtained in a number 
of cases under threat cannot justify the assumption 
that the majority of the peasants favour an autono- 
mous government. 


Mobilizing the Church Against War 


The Council of Cities of the Methodist Church—-a 
group including several hundred of the most active 
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leaders in the city work of that body—at its meeting in 
Pittsburgh, February 27-29, took the following action 
on war: 


Whereas, we as a group of ministers in attendance 
upon the Council of Cities held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
February 27-29, 1924, recognize that “war is the most 
colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts mankind to- 
day; that it is utterly and irremediably un-Christian ; 
that it has now become not only futile but suicidal and 
that recognition of this fact is necessary to the continu- 
ance of civilization ;” 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we declare our sincere 
repentence for past ignorance of, or lack of faith in, 
Christ’s ideals and methods of righting wrong, and 

That we memorialize the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church meeting in Springfield, 
Mass., May 1924, to declare for an unalterable opposi- 
tion on the part of our church to the entire war system 
—economic exploitation, imperialism and militarism; to 
call upon the government to cooperate with other na- 
tions in organizations looking toward world peace; to 
inform the government that our church can take no part 
in any movement toward war, but that we dedicate 
anew our life and resources to the building of a world 
brotherhood wherein the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount shall be progressively practiced. 


The “key-note” address by Melvin P. Burns, head 
of the City Department of the Home Mission Board, 
was a studied attack on the un-Christian aspects of 
modern social and political life. The address acquired 
much signifiance through the reception accorded it, 
which seemed to make safe the assumption that it rep- 
resented the conviction of the body as a whole. Dr. 
Burns said: “It is absolute folly for our government 
to issue pious platitudes concerning a perpetual world 
peace and the disarmament of the nations and at the 
same time refuse to enter into any, so called, world 
entanglements looking toward that peace. It is utterly 
childish to talk about the abolition of war and at the 
same time have nations like England, France, America 
and any others who have the national strength, reaching 
out for new possessions, taking on new foreign invest- 
ments and opening up new competitive markets at the 
expense of the weaker nations. ... Was America 
joking when she called the disarmament conference ; 
was she joking when she talked against European en- 
tanglements? Ask the promoters of the Ottoman Am- 
erican Development Company. A ghastly joke it was 
to perpetrate on an unsuspecting and trusting people. 
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The only hope for America is that our government 
shall forever abandon economic imperialism. The 
church must take her stand. The ministry must have 
the courage to proclaim at whatever cost for world- 
wide and lasting peace.... Is the church ready at 
this momentous hour to pledge itself, its time, energy, 
money, life, if necessary, in a crusade to abolish war 
and to inaugurate effective international machinery to 
compel justice around the world, and to disseminate 
such a dynamic spiritual message and life as to draw 
and hold all men and all nations into vital contact with 
the heart and life of God? Let us pray passionately for 
this spirit to come upon us; this is the supreme chal- 
lenge of high heaven at this moment.” 


The Department of Women’s Work, Pittsburgh 
Council of Churches, has issued a notable address to 
church women generally which contains the following: 
“Tf our Commander is the Prince of Peace, who has 
established all the ends of the earth; if our weapon is 
the power of the Holy Spirit; if our aim is to proclaim 
peace and goodwill to all mankind; if our war is against 
the evils that destroy any country’s good; if our prop- 
aganda is to love thy neighbor as thyself, instead of 
such sentiments as ‘Blot out the Hun’; then we as 
Christian women can never again send our sons to war 
nor in any way be partners to war’s destruction, brutal- 
ity and hatred.” 

The framers of the address (obtainable from the 
office of the Council, 245 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh) 
ask that it be acted upon by other church women’s 
organizations. 


Where Religion and Industry Clash 


Light is thrown on the organized opposition some- 
times encountered by the churches in their social min- 
istry in reports of the Pittsburgh Annual Conference 
of 1923 of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
superintendent of the Blairsville District said in his 
report: “I have met with a strange and not uncommon 
opposition from certain great coal companies that to me 
is ominous. When attempting to secure title to certain 
plots of ground for building churches, we have found 
it impossible to do so. The deeds not only recite the 
dimensions of the lots, often covered by first mort- 
gages, but proceed to dictate what shall be preached and 
what is prohibited upon the property, with the penalty 
of forfeiture in case of any transgression of the con- 
ditions. In other words, our preachers are to be muz- 
zled. The tragedy of the situation is that communities 
are left without a church.” 

The superintendent of the Washington district told 
of another kind of difficulty that must be faced: “The 
church progresses slowly in steel towns. It makes little 
appeal to people living in mean and grimy tenements, 
surrounded by filth and wretchedness, compelled by the 
lash of necessity to toil for less than a living wage. 
They think that it caters to the well-to-do and that it 
is indifferent to their deplorable state. Even when 
friendly to the church, the stronger and more success- 
ful often give only limited support, for they are vic- 
tims of industrial conditions as variable and fickle as 
March weather. In hard times they lack heart and 
money for church work. In prosperous periods the 
finer things of life have been blighted by the pitiless 
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grind of the twelve-hour day and seven-day week. 
However, we are a day’s march nearer our Promised 
Land because a few prophets, inspired by the same 
God who discussed economic questions with Moses at 
the foot of Mt. Sinai, having seen that our industrial 
order must be Christianized before the Kingdom of 
God can come, have been courageous enough to say to 
modern Pharoahs, ‘Let these people go that they may 
live human lives.’ ” 

The report of the Social Service Commission of the 
Conference urged vigilance “in maintaining the civil 
liberties handed down by our forefathers. They were 
intended for the weakest and most unpopular minor- 
ities as surely as for the most powerful of our popula- 
tion. In industrial controversies the rights of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly have been 
withheld, private guards and public officials enforcing 
the prohibitions.” ... Further, it states: “We de- 
clare for the repeal of the so-called syndicalist laws 
which were the outcome of the fear and hysteria fol- 
lowing the war and are being used to punish opinion.” 
It commended to the consideration of American labor 
“the aims of the British Labor Party and its high type 
of Christian leadership.” 


Ford Factories for Farmers 


Henry Ford’s plans for the decentralization of his 
industry, with special reference to his development of 
water power to run village factories manned by the 
people living in the country districts, are described in 
the March 1 Survey, by Paul U. Kellogg, the editor, 
after an interview with Mr. Ford. Mr. Ford is putting 
millions of dollars into the development of these plans, 
against the advice of his ablest assistants. Mr. Kellogg 
states that at the age of sixty this man is doing no less 
than “shredding factories into scattered plants and 
challenges the centralization of wealth in the cities and 
the bankers’ notions of capital. ... At sixty he turns 
back to village and countryside with his outlandish 
manufacturer's ideas of organizing for production. 
eliminating waste, distributing power, a very besom of 
insurgency against the scheme of farm life and labor 
he knew as a boy. ... The experiment is in its be- 
ginnings as yet. It may fizzle out, a rich man’s play- 
thing. But it may be that Ford is working at the sort 
of spark that may yet explode cities and get people 
back into the country, an invention as far-reaching in 
its influence as the Ford car or tractor.” 

The basis of Mr. Ford’s scheme is economy of pro- 
duction. Says he: “Any small part entering into a 
finished manufacturing product means a great deal of 
work. To make it in quantity calls for a lot of men. 
It is better to carry the part from the point where it 
can be made easiest and cheapest to the big plant where 
it is needed than it is to transport the men.” Mr. Kel- 
logg says it is the same “principle upon which Ford 
acted when his management upset traditional machine 
shop practice.” It appears that Mr. Ford has already 
transferred some of the departments of his great cen- 
tral factory to a half dozen small factories in Michigan 
villages, all these plants being run by water power. He 
claims this move is a great economy. The operation of 
one of these transferred departments in a small factory 
has already resulted, in the words of Mr. Ford, in “a 
50 per cent reduction in costs.” He is buying up more 
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water rights and land. He has already a vision of the 
day when all but two of the five hundred departments 
in his great Highland Park factory will be scattered 
among numerous Michigan villages and towns. He 
predicts that “fifty years from now there will be a 
great many more small cities, rather than a few big 
ones.” His plans call for a production schedule in 
these small plants which will release the men during 
harvest and planting seasons. His plants will also 
supply electric power for village and farm. 

Mr. Kellogg states that Mr. Ford “approaches rural 
water power development from several sides—” from 
that of an inventor; from that of a manufacturer “who 
proposes to carry over some. . . division of labor from 
factory to farm;” from that of a business man “who 
sees that farms must keep pace with factories in ‘or- 

ganizing production and eliminating waste, if agri- 
culture is to afford. . . a quantity market ;” from that 
of the engineer “who would put power development at 
the service of the farmer, but sees that there must be 
new equilibriums in rural economy, in the balance be- 
tween city and country, between factory work and farm 
work, if such an innovation is not going to disrupt 
everything around the lot.” In a succeeding statement, 
Mr. Ford is to elaborate his ideas for the reorganiza- 


tion of the rural communities in which his factories 
will be located. 


Wages of Postal Clerks 


A bill to readjust compensation of postmasters and 
reclassify and readjust salaries and compensation of 
employes in the postal service was introduced in the 
House on December 20, 1923 (H. R. 4123) and in the 
Senate on January 10, 1924 (S. 1898), and known as 
the Edge-Kelly bill. 

This bill adjusts the compensation of various classes 
of postal employes. However, the widest publicity is 
being given to the section which grants an increase in 
pay to the postal clerks and letter carriers. At present 
the maximum pay for these employes is $1,800, with 
a rating of $1,900 for “special clerks.” The Edge- 
Kelly bill would provide a minimum of $2,000 and a 
maximum of $2,400, with $2,500 for the “special 
clerks,” 

The bills in both houses have been referred to their 
respective committees on post offices and post roads. 
The House bill was reported out on March 3. 


In urging the passage of these bills their advocates 
point out that postal employes are “compelled to seek 
outside work after their daily employment and in many 
instances the wife and mother of children has been 
required to work in order to keep the home together. 
Many trained employes are leaving the service because 
of this condition and in many cities the Civil Service 
Commission has been unable to secure a sufficient 
number of eligibles to take their places or meet the 
demands of an ever-growing postal service.” 


The postal employes’ appeal also argues that in the 
last four years $143,000,000 of the postal deficit was 
absorbed in the service by reason of increased business, 
economies effected and the low wage scale of postal 
workers. The expense involved in granting postal em- 
ployes a living wage would again be absorbed inasmuch 
a it is expected that the postal service will soon be 
self-sustaining and the business continue to increase. 
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A Year of the Dix Experiment 


A little over a year age Henry A. Dix gave his dress 
manufacturing business, the Henry A. Dix and Sons 
Company, with a turnover of $1,000,000 a year, to his 
employes. The The Information Service for January 
27, 1923 gave the details of this unusual transfer, by the 
terms of which Mr. Dix relinquished all part in the 
business. On January 24, 1924 Mr. Dix and his son 
who joined him in making the gift issued a statement 
relating the success of the experiment as follows: 


“The new management has proved itself fully equal 
to the task. We have found those who have succeeded 
us to be self-reliant and entirely able to control the 
destiny of the business which is now theirs. 

“During 1923 the new corporation showed an in- 
crease of more than 10 per cent in quantity of produc- 
tion and in value of turnover as compared with 1922.” 


The German Children 


A pamphlet has been issued by the American Com- 
mittee for Relief of German Children, giving facts con- 
cerning starvation and undernourishment among them. 
The following excerpts tell the story: “The American 
Quakers are absolutely convinced that the situation is 
one which calls for foreign assistance because of Ger- 
many’s inability to produce more than a part of the 
food supplies that she produced in pre-war days and 
which were then only 85% of her minimum food re- 
quirements. As the situation stands food mer- 
chants are unable to find foreign credits and the Gov- 
ernment cannot, without the consent of the various 
powers, establish commercial credits on its own behalf 
of a volume required to meet the situation.” 

“5,000,000 German school children, or 50% of the 
total number, are undernourished. 2,000,000 of them 
face actual starvation. Hundreds of thousands of 
children are being sent to school daily without break- 
fast. Up to 20% of children applying at six years for 
admission to school have to be sent home unfit to attend. 
Infant mortality has increased 21% in three months. 
The birth rate has decreased 50% in some localities. 
15% to 25% of children under two years old in hos- 
pitals have lung tuberculosis. Only 50% of mothers 
are able to nurse their babies. Fats, cereals, codliver 
oil and milk for undernourished children are almost 
unobtainable. Nearly 4,000,000 persons are totally un- 
employed and 3,500,000 are working only part time. 
39 cents a day is the highest unemployment dole per 
family.” 

“According to the best available information the 
German Government and people are doing fifty times 
as much general relief as all outside sources combined. 
Statistics show that two-thirds of the expense of all 
child feeding is being borne by Germans. The chief 
burden of this work automatically falls upon the big 
industrialists, bankers and agriculturists as the heaviest 
taxpayers, but in addition they are giving freely as 
individuals.” Nevertheless, investigators from this 


country conclude that: “Such sums must be raised in 
the United States as will permit of supplementary feed- 
ing and additional clothing for 2,000,000 school children 


and at least 500,000 younger children for not less than 
six months,” 
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The McNary-Haugen Bill 


No bill concerning the welfare of agriculture has 
aroused more discussion during the present session of 
Congress than that which goes by the name of its 
sponsors, McNary and Haugen. It is an emergency 
measure for the relief of the farmer and states the 
five reasons for the emergency in its preamble. The bill 
proposes to establish the prices of all farm products 
at the ratio which existed between them and the general 
price level before the war and to maintain that ratio as 
long as the emergency exists, or until the expiration 
of ten years. It is desired to make the home market 
for agricultural products independent of the foreign. 
Machinery is provided for levying duties upon com- 
petitive products from other countries. An Export 
Commission is then to buy surplus production and sell 
it abroad accepting whatever loss may be involved. 
This would create a sufficient “scarcity” at home to 
maintain the price level at the desired ratio. In order 
to recompense the Commission for its losses an “equali- 
zation fund” will be created by taxing products sold 
at home. The farmer would thus in the end pay for 
the operation of the entire plan. Many farm bureaus 
and other agricultural organizations have endorsed the 
plan. The Secretary of Agriculture is understood to 
favor it. Many of the farm papers support it. Some 
farm papers are campaigning for it very energetically. 
Financial interests, however, are almost a unit in op- 
posing the bill. They argue that it is too complicated, 
that foreign countries would resent the dumping of 
our surplus products for what they would bring, and 
that it would raise the cost of living. This last argu- 
ment has been raised chiefly by the Wall Street Journal 
and has called for the sharpest retorts from the wheat 
and corn belts. These retorts are loaded with statistics, 
the trend of which has already been noted in this Ser- 
vice. They also bitterly impugn the motives of the 
Journal. The National City Bank and several other 
financial institutions in their news letters argue in effect 
that the bill is unnecessary because the natural working 
of economic law will sooner or later “if given free play 
accomplish an equitable readjustment.” 


Giant Power 


The Giant Power number (March 1) of The Survey 
Graphic contains an array of very significant articles 
for students of social problems. Robert W. Bruere, 
who conceived and organized the number, says in the 
introductory article that: ‘We are on the threshold - 
of a technical revolution. Through high voltage trans- 
mission lines, the mechanical engineers are harnessing 
the rivers and the coal seams to electrical generators 
having the capacity of hundreds of thousands of horses. 
They are gathering the stored energy of the sun into 
reservoirs of power that compare with the isolated steam 
engine as a mobilized nation compares with the minute 
man. The forces for good and evil latent in Giant 
Power surpass those ushered in when Watt’s engine 
harnessed coal to the looms of England.” Mr. Bruere 
states that the mechanical engineers have made great 
progress in harnessing giant power but he believes the 
uman engineers are unprepared to solve the social 
problems which will arise as a result of the technical 
revolution. “Shall we,” he asks, “by taking counsel 
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together, seek to win the nascent blessing of the new 
technical revolution without turning loose its potential 
plagues ?” 


Ethics of Russian Recognition 


The London Spectator for February 9 contains 
illuminating comment on the recognition of Russia by 
the MacDonald government. Concerning moral ob- 
jections to the recognition of a foreign government the 
editorial points out that “advanced Liberals and Radicals 
here were horrified at the rapidity with which Palmer- 
ston recognized the coup d’etat of Napoleon III. They 
held that it was an outrage for a Liberal Government 
to acquiesce in the moral turpitude of the massacres 
on the Boulevards and the wholesale arrests, imprison- 
ments, and exilings to Cayenne. But though British 
public opinion, including that of the Queen, was at 
first shocked by the recognition, the country in a very 
short time was actually in alliance with the usurper 
and he was received at Windsor with approbation. In 
a word, you must leave it to foreigners to right their 
own wrongs. . . . In other words, the Government 
has done the right and reasonable thing in recognizing 
the Soviet, while refusing to promise that that recogni- 
tion can be continued unless the Russian Government 
will negotiate in regard to the rights of our Nationals 
to trade without having their property arbitrarily con- 
fiscated. No doubt, in the course of such negotia- 
tions, we must hear and attend to any counter-claims 
on the part of Russia. Again, we are obliged in such 
negotiations to bring in considerations of the future 
as well as of the past. Russia wants to trade with 
us, and we want to trade with her. Her corn and her 
timber are as important to us as our steel rails and 
mechinery are to her. 


“In fact, as generally happens in foreign relations, 
the final consideration is one of enlightened self-inter- 
est. We cannot afford to let the Russian Government 
treat our Nationals with complete injustice; but again, 
we cannot afford to lose on a punctilio a most valuable 
exchange of commodities between the two countries. 
It is a matter of degree and a balance of expediency 
rather then of morals.” The significance of which con- 
sists in the fact that it appears in the Spectator. 


Another Peace Prize 


The World Federation of Educational Associations 
announces a $25,000 prize for the best “educational 
plan calculated to promote world concord.” Man- 
uscripts may be submitted up to July 1, 1924. The 
contest is open to persons of all countries. The prize 
money, provided by a single donor whose name is for 
the present withheld, is to be paid, like the Bok 
award, in two equal installments, one on the acceptance 
of the plan and the other on its inauguration. Par- 
ticulars of the contest are given in Our [Vorld for 
March, page 91. 


Wilson Biography 


Much of the March issue of Current History is given 
to biographical and historical material on Woodrow 
Wilson’s life and public service. The number is an 
important source for reference in this connection. 
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